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ABSTBACT 

Thia literature revleii fecuaea cn^the role of the 
coAiiunity college in meeting the needa of adulta aeeking aaiistance 
in fflid-life career changes. Factor a auch a a Icnger life fipanap better ^ 
healtjK'p increaaed leiaure time^ and greater eaphaaia upon the quality 
oi life increaae the need for aid-life Tocaticnal ccunaelingi leiaure 
counseling prograroar widow/widoifera ccunaelicg, and pre^retireaent 
vorkahopa, ai iiell as* the need for availability of lifeleng 
eduGational opTportunitics, Faaily^ jobp and aocietal preiiurea .can be 
se^n to intejact.and produce four career pfttternai toutlre (abience 
of career change) ^ self-detersined {career 'change becauae of ddfeire 
rather /than neceaaity) sltuationally deterainia cchange fcicught 
about,tiy outside pressures) ^ and self ^directed acccBBcdaticn (change 
influenced by^ enviMnaental ^ pressures but shaped by indiiidual 
choice) * An aaaeasient of the career pattetn invclved la cne of the 
first steps in finding a second carefer* a td one in which coamunify 
colleqe counseling programs should play a fart* Ihe effective 
acceaplishaent of the educational and counseling gcala cf a college 
reguires the provision of services that leet the special need a and 
abilitieatof adult gtudenta# the organization of services Into a 
pattern that is compatible with the character cf the college^ and the 
adainistrai tion of services in ways that are autually supportive* (A 
bibliography li included, ) (MB) 
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* ' T^m rl^t middl0-agtd msn ttd woman to c^iMga thtlj^ minds about 
what thty wwi out of liSm has emerged, as a new wid isgltlmate de^md, 
H^aan ^trvslopmental Voices do not stop w^b marrl^a after forty, 
^ Thert Is^ aarkad.in^ ^ eecQnd Mxaers in gtnaiml, but ^rtloulwly 
f« tho^ ov^ thlrty-fiva* (10)'^^^ ^ 

/ On one hand wa ara beljig told that the mndato^ ratlrament age is 

y people plan to rat Ira ear liar thM avtt bafwe, A p^son bora in 

/ 1900 eould expect to spend &ly sixteen yaara -of llfa^doJjie somathlng 
.... - * ^ ' , ' ^ 

other than earning a livl^i for one bom In 1970 the p^od rises to 

twanty^peven years, (24) The nuaber of years Imraadlatalj befwa Md 

after retirement is^ atulvalent |to tha time spent in preparotlon f« 

living, (20) At age sixty-five, llJa "^peotanoy Is 15.3 years, (Z5) 

To top it all, tha spay slxty-fiya-yaar-^olds ctf each raoent 'genaratlon 

seem td* be in imich better physical and mental phapa than the ones befcoea. 

The Implications f^ the oAmmnity college ii terms ^ of these two ^oup 

of pteople are astouiiding. Older Amerloans have few: mBX^ yea:ps supported 

m educ|ttional system In which they Imve had lit|la or no opportunity to 

partiolpata. (21) .The day Is coming, or is perhaps already hera,.vrtien 

thesg. oldei^ adults will demnd their plate iji higher edura^tlon. The 

community college is the logical choice to ]^oylda service ^o meat the' ' 

expanding* phenomenon of people chMgi^ vocations ajid searching tm new 



iire^fe^ In life, ^ ^ , 

This ]^per will focus primarily with the first group above i those 
adults who turn to the oomnninlty college for aa^lsta^ce some sort of 
ndd-life career chStfige. .^ch of the information, however, is .eq^uaUy 
applicable to the^oup of youQg--old retlreeb who turn to the community 
college for help In finding new challenges and InterestB In life. 



01d«, adults ars retiirQing to the campus in gver-lncteasing numbers, [ 
These adults who, tot whatever reason^ want to cha^t cf^eers or life 
patterns In mid^llfe. Some of thpse adults may^ f eel that they, aee In a 
mid-life OTisis. Others, ai Sheets (23) points out, be<^ in trails it ion 
from one life stage to ajiother; " 

The traditional Irreversibility of a Bingle cai.eer ^has , gfven way to 
eareer-hopping. According- to Hoennlnger (lO), this is due to claiiges if.. ' 
job reciulrements, early^ompletlon of families, the^ ability 'to work and 
study simultajieously,^ the desire to lead a more satisfying lifei early 
retirement, liberallMd pension pla^s, and a rise in the avaLlable ' social ^ 
security benefits, ^ ^ , 

Ehtine 05) indicataB ttot there axe four irrfluinoes leadlr^ to mid-life 
redirection. The fixst of these has been the effect .of the women^s movement 
upon work role and life styles of women. The second is teehnologieal c^mnge. 
The third is unemployment and recession. He says that one-half of th? ; 
^ unen^loyed are persons in mid-lif^. The fourth influence is retirement 
\ The retirement a^e is dropping but life expectpcy Is growuig,^ This CTeates' 
what Bemice Neugarten <mlls the yoimg-old of healthy, educated^ newly, . \ 
retired people who ^e looking for new and varifd .liJe options, 

KiAmel (U) |eems to sum up the trends in society that ^ increase the 
importance of adult trMsitionss * ^ ^ 

'1, A lopger life s^n and^a ^^owing propbrtion of the total . 
population that ^e^ older people; T . " 

2. More leisi^re time and earlier reti^enent, 

3! Better health, healtl) care and education ^f adults, 

4, More emphasis on the quality of life, , ■ 

5, Greater toleranpe for v^ied life styles. ' ' 

The response on the p«t of coranunityi^lleges to these developments 
in society will center around more mid-life yocational counseling,^ more 
^ leisure counseling ^o^affls* 'raore wido^/er counseling, and more ]p?e.retirement 
workshops, . These will be in additiop/to thi services already, offered and 
well established, -such as f amlly^^fital counseling, acadtemc advising, etc. 

This author firmly a^ees wit^QuIrk (22), who states that eduQational 
opportunities should be 'available Uiroughout the life span, not only to 
^epare the individual for (uture ^ife, but also to guide her/him through 
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eaah, stage, of life. Even G^zbsrgp the noted vocational tJ^'eorist', has . = ^ 

revised his theory tod now says that oocupatlonal decdslon-makli^ is an ^ 

open-tnded proeess that oaai Qo-exist throughout an indiyidual's work life, (9) 

Quirk (22) BUggests that the Horlds of learning and earning need to he ^ 

tote^ated. with the option to do both throughout life. 

. ' In this sense we might want to take a look at^ our voeational training 
_ " ' - ' —} ' - ' 

OTowams.at entTy level/^Perha^V a^ JfclttllMi (16) euggestB^ we- should he 

training people T*or nuiltiple careers, since any one. ocGujation may not 

represent the work^ of an individual's life;' The whole Idea behind 

' - . ' ^ .... 

dtyelopmental change ie ttet things can never he settled once for 

ali: (23) , . ' ^ 

J-^ q'Banion (18) finds the task of helpU^ students with vocational concetns- 
difficult. He ^ contends that the coipiunity .college mst he adept at helping 
students make educational and vocational choices that appeM consistent wi-th 
hotK their characterlBtics and the era iji which they live,. Yet in this day 
of :Open-endedness there is a ^eat- danger in having students finalise plans 
that will reduce their flexibility In &t^e years, 

A myth operates that adds to the complexity of the -j^oblem. As. 0»Neil3/ 
(21) indicates p many of us buy into the idea that if we can just maie the 
"right" choices as a young adult, we will be home safe by the time we are 
In ot;u^/late thirties or early forties. If we just make the "right** choices, 

d ■ . ' ' ■ 

we will be guaranteed fulfillment for. the rest of our life. Even though ' 
we see Increasing evidence that this is a myth and not a fact, the idea 
persists.. How is-^it possible to know at twenty what one will wajit at age 
forty? Or age fifty? It Is difficult enough finding out at twenty what 

one wants at twenty! ! 

' Sheehy (23) thinks that we will have made process when we come to think 
of serial careers , not as Bignlfying failure, ^t as, a realistic way to ^ 
prolong vitality, I'^del (14-) corroborates that view. He inalntalns that 
we use inany terms--adult education, cent inulrig- education v lifelong learning, 
ireci^ent education, or whatever— but^ that the net result is that we are 
exploring alternative social mechanisms for the continuous/edu cation of ^ 



Qur tntJie population. He go'es on to say th^t the' United Statai has a . 
V^iQng -hi,etofy„of rasistajiee against long-range planrtlngp is only now 
^ befirmir^ to cohsider adult education is a petantlally ■ f riiltf ul ^ea for 
attention* He sugfists a holistic system of education that would enable 
the enttoe -citizenry to pre-adapt, adajdt, ^d ie-adapi to chajige. 



HcMlllaa (16) claims that when axi individual is eatlef led with 'her/his 
career, all is wall. It is when some sort of dlssa.tlsf action develops 
that the Individiial usually ^ttempts to re*-evaluate ^r/his position in 
the world of work, ' . . 

Heddesheii^r (9) "^as an interesting siaggestlon f or loofciiig at the 
sourdes .of pressure for chahge in Job, She suggests that j^essure can 
Come from the environment in the form of family pressures (divorcey death, 
kids leave home),, job ^essures (los^ of Job, denand of employer to upgrade 
skills, military retirement) ^ or societal rpressi^es (job BatiBfaction, the 
need to "ifiaJce something of yourself"). Rressu^e can also come from the 
self in the sense that the person is : looking fot more satisfaction, wants 
to be more productive^ more creative,' or whatever. To the degree that 
these pressures ' from the environment and from the self jsperate, they 
"produce one of four career patternei ' \ 

pressures from Self 
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In a routine c^eer .pattem, there is aji aDsenie pf career change ^ perhaps 
only an uneventful series of job changes. • 



In a self determined career pattern, change le trought about as a result 
of the Individuaf's desire to change tather than the change "being forced * 
'by environmental jresBittes. Heaeons might Include desire for: more challei^e 
or intOTestp more lelsi^e, or more' economic gain, Iteny people seeking a 
mid-career shift fall into this category, \ :^ ■ 

A person in a situationally determined career ^ttern lacks self -drivat , 
Jab changee are determined by the env^lr onment * Mlllt^y, men who reach 
retlrameni without ever having considered civilian opportunities for 
employment are in this category, ' _ ^ j ' ^ 

The Individual %n a self '^ireoted accommodation .career pattern shapes the 
work situation in the toce of\jnvlronmental pressiires to change jobSp 

AS^SSMEINT 

McMillan (l6) contends that the first st#p in looking at the possibility 
of finding a second* career is a careful assessment of pneaelf in relation to 
what one does for a living. Is It the kind 6f work involved or the particular 
job that is discouraging? |ie thinks that the job should be considered an ^ 
instrument rather than an end in Itself,^ ^indlcate^ that ^other steps 
to he cqhsidered in choosing a second care^ are to consider one»s own 
^ value s^sterai aaid to look carefully at the discrepancy between one»8 
original aspirations ajid level of adhievei^ftt at mid-oourse, 

Hefldeshelmer (9) reminds us also to be aware that ambivalence usually 
acoompanles' occupational change,' While moving away from one thing, we ar% 
moving tpward another. There may be a sense of loss at leaving a job 
behind, but also relief to be free of the negative aspects of that Job/ 
^her^ may be excitement but also fear about the new, the untried, the 
Unknown. ^ 

As part of some future ^cenarlo^rjandel (14^ pr that since lifelong 

learning is essential to self-fulf lllment , some means will allow for easy 
exli from and reentry Into the labor force so that the individual can enjoy 
educational opportunity without suffering loss of income or prestige. Closely 
related to this will be a high degree of tolerance for varying life styles. 
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Indlvlduala of any age will be able to inove in and out of the labor and 
leaOTljig forces, shift oonsumptlon siajidardSj wid chaynge rilatlonBhl^ 
without suffering excessive Boclal, eoonomle, or legal permlties. 
It is never too late— or too ekrly— to learn to shift geats. (Zl) 



Adult learning ability does •not slack off In a generallaed wayi It Is 
in the ability to absorb unfamiliar or inapplicable raatwlal that a loss 
is notieed later life. (23) Doctors are now f indinj that inany diminishing 
iCapaoitles are slrtply caused by disuse, rather than an inevitable arid "fixed . 
biological decline, 'and that these capacities, even those of our^ braln^ can 
be apj^eeiably modified by outside means throughout life. Although tWe 
-number of neurons—teain cells--each p^son has -is set at blrih, the 
quantity of certain other cells in the brain Increases as It matures, and 
continues, to Increase with ekperie'noe and new skills we acq.ulre. Stimulation, 
activity and increased blood JIoh can all help our brains to function better. 
In other words, If. you think your brain Is too old and slow for you to learn 
anything new or take on a new career ,^ you are simply wrong. (ZO) 

According to O'Banion (iS), adult students of today are sobered but not 

subdued, concemed but not collected, and socially consoious, though highly 

individualized. Gallagher (7) reports that the adult may bting mturlty 

and experience to the college scene, but may still have a ^eater need for 

counseling than her/his younger counterpart. Studies done by Nejedlo in 

1974 and Thompson In 1971" and reported Iri Krlngs' (13) found five, major 

'differences bg^ween adult and youth i ^ . 

.1) In the learning setting, the adult student has a different _ 

self -concept I he is used to nore Independence and responsibility. 
2} The adult has had more experience because she/he has lived longer. y 

3) The young person enters education with the idea of psstponed use / 
of leamlngar the adult has been uaed to problew-solving :^ocedure^r- 
which cause her/him to want to use learnings immediately. / 

4) Young students typically confront similar developmental tasks, / 
whereas the adult population is more varied in age range , henpe 
inore varied in developmental stages. 

5) Youth are not typically as motivated to learn as adulte 



> 



□•Brian (19) declares that m adult student faces difftranceB which 
focus on vooatlonal ajid academic factors and on personal-soGlal adjustment, 
. Th6 academic factor in pM-tlcular, that of being urrfamlllar with formal 
Instruction and the rigorous damandi of learning , can be ^ formidable 
obBtaoles for the adult returriijig to school. 

_ Another differpnce re jorted bx Krlngs^XWL^ *'???^ , adults are more 



keenly aware ot the Importance of cms er planning. Adults may feel tlmti 
learnlns for. the s^e of leaning is frivolous iuid an imjuetlf lable 
expanse, . Flnanoes are often a Antral concern for the adult student. . 
Sheehy (23) agraas, saying tlmt the "1 should" at twenty gives way to the 
"I want" o^^/t^xty Md becomes %he must" at forty. Along these same 
lines, Hoei^^er (lO) cautions that there Is- a sense of extreme /ImportMce 
attached to decisions made by people in mid-life. . Be c«eful not to let 
a pprson discard a lifestyle that can be recycled^ , . \ 

Neugarteh in UUmann (25) says that foe p^ple between forty ,and seventy 
the perception shifts from seeing the enyijonm^t-^jts one that rewards boldnesi 
and risk-taking to a perception of the environment as complex and dangerous. 
There is m increasing concern with inner life, a preoccupation with personal 
. needs j a withdrawal froia complex involvement with other people Jji the 
environipent, ' ^ 

Heddesheimer (9) claims' that the shifts in the view of one»a aelf and^ 
oae's world that happen in middle age are different for men ajid woinen. She 
sees men moving fr^ a focu^ on mastering the outer world to a more^.sslve 
and introspective (nurturing) stajice, ^omen, on the other hand, whc have 
^eert passive and nurturing, from forty on are more concerned with conquering 
the world and mastering themselvee and a job. * ^ 

Marjorle Piske ^owenthal In: Entlne (5) coricludes that men have more in 
common with other men in facing mid-life change and women with other w^men 
than jien ^d women do facing similar^ changes slmlianeously. She finds a 
key difference in their networks of personal res^cesi she thinks women 
tend to adapt better to change than m^n because women have developed better 
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networks of Interpersonal resourceB iji terma of frlendSp fellpw workerBj 
relatives, and professional counselors. She finds that meft of middle age 
have weaJcer Iriter^ersonal relations to serve as a reBOurce against crisis « 
It would "^e a mistaJce of great magnitude io lump all adults of middle 
age or at mid-life in one pot and ^onounce^a sentence of equal treatment 
^uA^QomBmlii^ foT all^ In-Gounseiii^ adults it la Important to remambM 



that trfey have divergent needs, Grabowskl (8) tells us of Porter* s study 
which specified these needs, some of wfitch seem social to adults i 

1. ^ lack of self confidence In one's ability^ to leSCT 

2, unrealistic expectations of the poogcaM ■ , 

3. conflicting values^ and attitudes. , - - 

4, theoretical or iirelevant leartilng tasks^ 

5* seeking help too late or in the wrongs places 
6, lack of efficient reading/study habits 
7* press of time 

8, signif icaJice of long-range goais 
9» implications of family life 

10, greater life experiences ^ ' 

11, employment and job circumstances 

12, mechanics of attending class 

13, past memories as obstacles 

14, voluntary basis of continuing education 

15, lack of continuity with faculty kni counselors^ 

In conclusion of this section, it seems that the community college is 
rapidly becoming the great distributive agency In American education, (3) 
Here the student can make a fuller ajid perhaps more accurate Inventory of 
her/his chaxacteristicsi test her/his aptitudes ajid Interests, Here the 
individual can revise vocational and educmtional plans by bringing them 
more nelxly line with her/his reasonable expectations. The student Is 
likely to do these things effectively only if the college recognizes the 
process of self -discovery as one of Its principal purpqses^ and if the 
institution's personnel ser^^ices sooe adequate In scope and quality to 
give the student the necessary asslstanee. 



V O'Eanion (18) states p "To date there has been a paucity of raeeMCh 
In the ajrea of student services." This,, makes It dif f Icult . to draw 
meajiln^ul cpneluslons about th^ir effectiveneBS. BerKy (z) ^caes ' 
'that there is hardly any worthwhile ioGumentation of a research nature 
__ahout^ pounbe lihg adults in edue^tlpn*__S9M^^^?^^^ 

appe&r', but many of them deal only with wolnen. - 

Grabowski (S)^^suggeBts two studies worth noting. The first was done ^ 
in Louisiana in l$66-67. It cortcluded that guidance and counseling does 
assist thte student in the areas of education ^ ocAupatlon and social 
relations. The ^ec^nd study' eKamlned ^the guidajice program of the Lo| 
Angeles City Adult SchOQls, The study found i 

1) a predominance of educational over vocational counseling 

2) extremely limited informational services 

3) Inadequate data on the student's personal, social and ? ^ ^ 
mental status 

4) little attention given to the student's VQcatl'onal interests , 
aptitudes, prefei^ences, personality, outrof-^hool activities 
or work experience , J 

5) too muQh expenditure of working time on routme clerical duties ^ * 
because of personnel shortages ^ 

6) lack of suitable training and experience among' about half the 
guidance counselors 

7) poor provisions for follow-up services - 

Grabowski (8) goes on 'to say that even at the Institutions where there 
were trained and qualified counselors, their load was overwhelming. He 
found the ratio at one of the better Institutions to be 1 to 600. He 
Indicates that at spme'of the mjor institutions the ratio la much larger. 
He adds that another problem ife that many administrators mouth the need_f or 
and the usefulness of counselors, but they don't back up their words with 
dollars. 

Krings (I3) thinks that a mjor 'obstacle -to developli^ a viable . 
counseling program for adult leamers involves the visibility and 
accessibility of the counseling center itself. She contends that 'a . 
pro^essive counseling center nwst extend, its open hours in order to 



serve .all:^udentB. This author would add that ■counseling eervices should 
be taken to where the clients/students find it easy to utilize the sean^icee, 
(To expect an adiilt student to find ^hcr/hiS'^ Way €o a counBeling center in a 
qertain building on a certain campus at a Qertain time of day Is totaXly^ 
unrealistic. * ' ' 

Other difficulties center ^oind misinformation. As Jfrs, Montgomery (l?) 
said, "The right hand doesnH know ^hat the left hand^ls doing,'* (She ^^ed 
the sa^ae question of three different people Regarding the transferability 
of a course , and was' given three different a^nEKersj) 

^ A further problem seems t^ be thaj, there are so many special Interest 

groups who need special help. f>Ejiorlty ^oups, women, foreign students, 

veterans, the ha^ndicapped, all have Sj|ecial ne^eds. It is suggeated (l) 

that there be a specialist in womeri's affairs for every 1,000 female 

students enroilied, . Extend that figure to all special groups and^the 

iiriplications are tremendous! '^'^ 

Hardee is cited in O'Banlon (l8) with I'espect to views held by facul^ 

members who fail to be enthusiastic about counselors i 

.i) The view that the relatlonsliip between teacher and student 

' is a near-sacred one, a private affair with no interference* 

from the (::ounsfelor. 

' ' ^ . 

2) The view that "anybody can courrsel" and that '*aui occasional 
pat on the back" is all that is needed. 

' 3) The yiew that students who are old enough to come to college 

. are mature? enough to hayo solved all tt\eir problems 1 thus, 
there is Idttle heed fqr any professionally trained counselors 
on th^ college staff. 

^) The view that^, only a few students really, need the professional 
.counselor's help, and counselors may be UBing these as objects ^ 
of clinical experiments. 

3) The view that, since there are counselors gn campus, the teachers 
can leave to them^ mo^-t student problems, especially any concern 
for the "Whole student". The faculty mcmbor can be concerned 
only with lectures, cxa'minations , and scholai'ly -papers, 

6) The view that faculty adviseinent takes badly' needed time away 
from teaching, and tht^ teacher is too swafSped ti'ying to be a 
good teacher to bo abiur to be an adviaoi" to students also. 
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Altfioi^ some those .views a^e directed more to#iid io\^-year .InatitutionB , 
some observatioriB seem equally pertinent to the cooununity college, 
I Counselors also hold disabling views,, such asi ^ , 

1) The view that the counselor alone has discovered the "total 
individual". 'Such counselors apsume that the^ taoulty member, 
immersed in a subject fields has no real knowledge of the 
student and no wish to acguir© such knowledge, 

2) The' view that the counselors on campus re]^esent a very 
select cixcle, who can communicate Only within the ^oup, 
and. that outside thi^ group are the other peoples-teachers, 
administratorB, etc. 

3) The view that ail students need^ coims^lii^j- regardless of 
wheth^ they feel they do* A motto for this , would be, ♦•tfe 
wilYhelp you with yot^ problem, even to finding one for you," 

4) The view thai faculty members Care well-intentioned but 
misguided a^d inept and , thmef ore , mlshajidle student 
^oblems, Goimselors need po "protect** students ftom 
them.- I 

J) .The view that there axe only a small select number of students 
with interesting ^oblemg, that can be fruitfully used in 
professional circles. TflNb^*run of the mill" stuff is not 
for them, 

6) The view that the faculty should not be included in counseling 
or acadeiiiG advisement, because students tend to think of them 
as counselors and in doing so huxt the CDunseliig profession 
and its work. 

O'Eanion cleairly states that views such as these have no place in the 
community college and violate its spirit, (iti) 

An unspoken criticism is often that the results of counseling can 
not be. concretely seen, McMillan cautions us to remember that counseling 
is an exploratory process to which the professional brings her/his knowledge 
of humans devolopment mid the world of work for the adult client to consider - 
in order to determine her/his own goals and aspirations. There are no 
guarantees that the process will terminate in the client having aU 
queBtions antmered or that they will in fact change careers, Wlmt should 
develop is a relationGhip In^which ,,the excha^e of inforinatlon and insights 
leads to an analyais on the paxt of the clleAt so t^t they understand what 
It taJces to get where they want to go. (l6) 
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0*BMion claims that the coapelllng purpose* of the student personnel 
services Is the Individualising of the totel impact c£ the' college community 
upon each Individual student* He goes on to say that the fixst requisite of 
a good student persormel p:'o^am in a jimlor college Is a fav<^able, ollmta 
of opinion conoemi^ both It and the junlOT college m reflected In the 
attitudes held by the staff members and studentB, A second requirement-^ 
ijid an bb^pus one— Is that of qualified personnel, A third and last 
requirement is that student personnel services be ot^nised In a majmer 
that enables them to p^meate the 'entire campis. There is considerable 
dlffejd*ence of opinion aa to Khether centralia^ services ot decentralised 
Bervices ^Dfest serve, the jurpose. Implementation of student personnel " 
pro-ams differs fvom college to, college, but the emphasis 'on sfrvlces 
that facilitate effective student development remains constat, (l8) 

More specif l^lly J Grabowskl (8) suggests these guidanoa roles i 

1, aid in the adjustment of the individual adult leader by 
- jorovldlng a climate in each set of l^rnlng experieno^s 
\/) which promote desirable leader adjustment* 



2\ Inte^ate occupational ^ educational and personal-Social 
^jt|stment inforraatlon into the adult leader* s experience, 

3. encourage the adult leMHerf to avail themselves of the 
guidance ]p;OgramB. 



./ 



^ . c 

rent . 

5, be alert to 



4, provide Information to help keep the adult learners personal 
records current. 



the use of cbmmunlty agency facilities that may 
assist in reaching the objectives of the guidajice program, 

6, assist the aduft learners In developing and maln'te.tnlng a 
pattern of attitudes and betmvlor that facilitate msycimum 
learning. 

Another way to understand the role of the counselor is to examine what 
taoka the counselor performs, ^abowskl (8) suggests these i 

assist In course Belectloni help make long-rahge educational or 
vocational plans| help define and resolve*' personal pcoblemsj 
selec£, administer , score tests and interj^et results i take 
care of publicity, advertising p resulting, registering and 
whatever else needs doing. 



Golllns (3) ajillneataB some tiiettty-one esaentlal student personnel 
functions in order to effect deslJ-ed behavioral change. They arei 

Orientation B\uiations , , , 

1, Kecollegt I^prraatioai disMk^tlon 6£ inf orimtioil to ^ospaotive ^ 

ollente and thair jarents. 

2. Student j^duatloni geo^phl^l, aoademic, social, attltudinal and 
pBychalogloal orientetlon. ^ , 

Group Drientatloni study sklils, test inter^eta^tlon, edueational 
plannijig, rules and reflations* . ^ 

4. Career Inf^rpatlens help r^i^os ocGupational choice, 

AOTW^isal Functions p j , 

5- Perionnel reGOTdsi cumulative file of educational, psaroholosical, 

^ysical, personal developmpnt . /i ^ ^ ^ 

6. Educational testing i a^ltuke, interesta, wlues, acBievementi dla©iostic^, 
7! Arelicant appralBali^ subsumes all devices to efTect proper placement 



and tb assist students In decision-making ^ plMnlng 
7k, Health Appraisal i health records, health Gounsellng 

Consultation Fimotions ^ ^ 

8, Student counselliigs clarifying, decision making, forim]Atlng plans, 

resolving problexos 
9 Student adviseme^i Belection of coitfses, transfer, study laethode 
10! Applicant consulting i information pertinent to Jjiteriffetatlon of • 

tests and other dAta - . ^ . 

Participation Functions 

11. Co-cui^lcular activities i cult^^^activiti^^^*^|al intereBt 
^oups, any activity that oon^ihutes to^ducatlonal g^rowth and 

developiflenfe ^ 

12. student self-government I ' Qlti^enshlp training : ^ 

Regulation Ptmctions L--^"^ 
13 Student registration 1 registration, class cfianges, withdrawals 
l4! Academic regulation 1 probation policies, pre-audlting for ^aduAtion, 

petitions for readmlssion - . ^ 

15. S9clal regulations r Bocial amenities, tndral tod ethical conduct 

Service Functions • * ^ . ^ ^ * 

16 Financial aldsi /ioans, scholarships, p^-tim© jobs, budget management 

17 Placement I employment for students and j^ospeGtlve employers 

Organi^tlonal Factions 

18. Rro^m articulation 2-way flow with feeder schools mid^cc 

toJisfer, lines of comiminlcatlon with oomminlty 

19. In-service educatloni consultants,, research, workshopa, Bema 

20. ftrd^am evaluationi follow-up, development'^ of nMms 

'21. Admlnistrativ| or^nlsationi adeq^uate staffing, housing, 'evaluation, 
and effective relation to total mission of the college 




OfBanlon (18) su^este aji analysis student persorinel work ^ 
^ funGtlon; , ' 

I Routine servleas FOR students and oollege ^ 

Collegas Me really run by clerks i gatalogs, oslentorSp schedula^ 
reoOTds, transGripts, enrollment lists, grades, books, ttoney, eto.^ 
Most of this work ra^ be done more accurately and more rapidly 
"ty good Clerks than by pireoQeuplad prof essional^p 

H RrpfeBsional sarvlQes for students (1^ Working Kith students) 

m^^g decisions, chQosJj3g imjot, OMeer plMs, selept courses, 
schdlarshi^,, health, friends, sex, help a^pe. parsonal ^ilosophy. 
These functions require counselors, psyahologlsts, ^^siGiams, 
nurses, social workers, plaoement officers ^ activity iirectM^s, 
financial aid offices, tutors, eta. 

III Oollege-coDununity activities with students 

work with students and towspeople to ^develop new dimensions, 

In conclusion p O'Banion (l8) says that the effective accomj^lishment of the 
goals of a college requlreB the Revision of services that meet student ^\ - 
needs, an organiM.ti<fij of, services into a pattern that is compatible with 
the character of, the college, and administeation of the services invreiys 
that are mutuall^ supportive, and that collectively reinforce college 
goals, 



J 
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